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dealt with finally in strict accordance with 
poetic justice. 

Theuriet's 'Le Bracelet de Turquoise ' is 
proof that it is not easy to write just the class 
of book the Charpentiers want. It is written 
with all the author's well-known skill, and 
the character of the young bride, giddy and 
thoughtless, who leads her husband, an up- 
right and conscientious official of the regular 
French type, to embezzle Government mon- 
eys, is admirably drawn. Of course she is a 
coquette, though au fond she loves her hus- 
band ; but having flirted outrageously on the 
train with a stranger who turns out to be a 
Government inspector and who speedily dis- 
covers the husband's crime — it is inevitable 
that there should occur a scene which, told 
in Theuriet's way, is likely to make young 
girls reflect considerably and wonder still 
more. 

Biart's ' Le Bizco ' is a Mexican story of 
love, jealousy and murder, which is so peril- 
ously near being sensational that the line 
of demarcation which is supposed to divide it 
from that class of literature is often invisible. 
The freedom with which Micaela meets Miguel 
while herself engaged to another man, will 
probably be envied by the average French 
demoiselle. 

But a charming book is Jean de la Brete's 
' Mon Oncle et mon CureV not written for the 
Charpentier series. It is a delightfully viva- 
cious and naive bit of autobiography, sup- 
posed to come from a young girl, left an 
orphan when a mere child, and educated by 
one of those lovely priests of whom the 

anti-clerical French are getting so fond in 

books. The young woman, who bears a 
vague likeness to Marie Bashkirtseff, as 
far as the more pleasing side of that frank- 
spoken person goes, is in charge of a shrewish 
and miserly old aunt, from whose sour temper 
and cruel ways she suffers considerably, until 
almost by chance she learns the secret of 
taming her Then Jeanne's "I will write to 
my uncle," stands her in as good stead as 
Suzanne's " Ah! ce Voltaire, quel ginie .'" in 
Pailleron's comedy. She does finally go to 
her uncle, and enters society. In his descrip- 
tion of the young lady's unconscious offenses 
against the usages of the world, M. de la 



Brete has something of Musset's delicious 
way of almost saying risky things and then 
leaving his reader very much ashamed of 
having thought them. The book is full of 
subtle wit and delicate analysis of character. 



F. C. de Sumichrast. 



Harvard University. 



JANSSEN'S INDEX TO KLUGE'S 
DICTIONARY. 

II. 
As intimated in Mod. Lang. Notes for Nov., 
1890, Miss H'antzsche has prepared an index 
to the Mod. E. words in the new edition of 
Kluge's Dictionary, and I am thus enabled 
to make the following corrections in Janssen's 
work. As Kluge's own English Index is the 
same as that in Janssen's book (cf. Kluge, 
p. viii), the following list may be of use also 
to those that own only the Dictionary. Some 
of the corrections that I have made are of 
little value or are self-evident, but I have 
recorded them because they show the use of 
the old edition. 

Page 144 ff. 



After adder read Nab- 

er^: 
Below alb insert 

alarm Alarm:): 
Below belief insert 

believe Glauber 
After bit add Bissen): 
" bite cross out Bis- 
senJ 
Below bleak cross out 

bleat blokenJ: 
Below buoy insert 

bur Borste^: 
Below burn cross out 

burr BorsteJ 
Below cable insert 

cabliau Kabliai:^: 
Below champion insert 
chance Schanze 1 \ 
After chap read hap- 
pen 
Below chicken insert 

chick\ 
After clang cross out 

klingen 
After clank add kling- 



Below coal insert 

coalmouse Kohl- 
meise. 
Cross out comber Rum- 
mer:): 
Change Cornwallis to 

Cornwall. 
After couth read kund. 
" cramp-irons read 

Krampe. 
' ' cr ankle read 
Kring. 
Below cudgel insert 

cumber KummerJ 
After dumpf add dun- 

kelJ 
Cross out dun dunkel^ 
After/a«V add Feier:): 
" fiddle add Geige. 
Below fly insert 

filyte Flusz:): 
Read Friday 
After gallow-tree read 

Galgen 
Below ghost insert 
gift GlFTf 



1 1 have placed a % wherever the use of the old edition is 
betrayed by the form given or omitted by Jansshn. 
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Below hamble insert 

^a»« KummetJ 
After haver read Ha- 
ber. 
" heifer cross out 
KleeJ 
Cross out kabljau Ka- 

BLIAUf 

Below lammas insert 

/am/ LampeJ 
Below lock insert 
loft LaubeJ 
Cross out mad MadeX 
After mare add Mahr 
" market read Mar- 
ket. 
' ' marrow cross out 
Harke| 



Below rare insert 

rash RaschJ 
After red cross out ret- 

tenJ 
Below rich insert 

rid rettknJ 
Read Saturday 
Below sleet insert 

slick sch lei- 
chen:!: 
After sound add SundJ 
" stud add stutzen 
Place tewel above 

thane 
Change thank\.othanks% 
After think read Dun- 
kel not dun- 
ken} 



Read Monday jBelow vinegar insert , 

Place mule below mul-\ vineyard Win- 



berry. 
After oats read Haber. 
Below paw insert 

pawn Pfand} 
Below peep insert 

peewit Kibitz. 



gert} 

. Cross out waybread% 

Below zvether insert 

weybread WegJ 
After worse wirr read 

WIRSCH. 

Read youngling 
Page 41. Cross out flyte Flusz} 
" 63. After swumfsl add Sumpf} 
" 206. Above hafre insert hcerfHAKKE^ 

Mr. O. F. Emerson reminds me that Mod. 
Lang. Notes v, col. 411, should read: "The 
form geoglere . . . juglere of the old edition." 
At the same place (col. 412) cancel "Below 
sceppan insert sci schinden," and after spyt- 
tan read speutzen for spentzen. 



University of Michigan. 



George Hempl. 



A CLASSICAL REMINISCENCE IN j 
SHAKESPEARE. 

To the following passage in Shakespeare's ! 
" Henry V," Act iii, sc. 5, 1. soff., ! 

" Rush on his host as doth the melted snow 
Upon the valleys whose low vassal seat 
The Alps doth spit and void his rheum upon," 

Steevens has this note: "fuppiter hibemas ' 
cana nive conspuit Alpes, Furius Bibaculus 
ap. Horatium." 

Although priority in the discovery of this i 
parallelism thus rightly belongs to this early ; 
editor, I feel warranted in calling attention to , 
the subject again, for three reasons. First, I 
Steevens quotes the passage in Horace in- j 
correctly; secondly, he refers to it quite inci- '< 



dentally, showing thereby that he failed to 
perceive the import of his reference for the 
elucidation of a unique construction in the 
English text ; lastly, modern editors, so far as 
known to me, seem entirely to ignore Stee- 
vens's observation, evidently regarding re- 
semblance of the two passages as a purely 
accidental coincidence, unworthy of comment. 
I am, however, persuaded that this parallelism 
reveals on the part of Shakespeare a veri- 
table reminiscence. 

The simile under notice, though omitted in 
Oxberry's stage edition of " Henry V " (Lon- 
don, 1823), is by no means a merely ornate 
appendage ; on the contrary, it is introduced 
with admirable fitness for the obvious purpose 
of heightening the ethos of the passage. Per- 
sonifying the Alps and representing them in 
the act of spitting and voiding their rheum 
upon the valley, is, of course, but a figurative 1 
mode of expressing the contempt and fury 
with which the French are to rush upon their 
English foe. But while the meaning is thus 
clear, the image itself is singularly inelegant 
and grotesque. Dr. Samuel Johnson, there- 
fore, very justly remarked that "the poet has 
here defeated himself by passing too soon 
from one image to another. To bid the 
French rush upon the English as the torrents 
from melted snow-streams from the Alps, was 
at once vehement and proper, but its force is 
destroyed by the grossness of the thought in 
the next line." We may add that this gross- 
ness is enhanced by the tautological continu- 
ation of the vulgar metaphor in "void his 
rheum upon." 

The most remarkable point, however, to be 
noticed in our passage, is the unique use of 
"Alps" in the singular number. The same 
proper name occurs in three other places in 
Shakespeare: "Richard II," Act i, 1, 64, 
"Even to the frozen ridges of the Alps"; 
"Antony and Cleopatra," Act i, 4, 66, "On 
the Alps it is reported," etc.; and "King 
John," Act i, 1, 202, "And talking of the Alps 
and Apennines." The two former examples 

1 Both expressions are appropriately used in a literal sense 
in Shylock's speech ("M. of V."Acti, scene 3, 11. 104, 109, 
118), for as Quintilian (x, 1, 9) well puts it : " nam et humili- 
bus interim et vulgaribus (sc. verbis) est opus et quae nitidiore 
in parte videntur sordida, ubi res fioscit, proprie dicuntur." 
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